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whether the responsible citizenship would justify such 
international perfidy. 

Ominous to those who have eyes to see were the fields 
of ripening grain, many of them partly reaped, aban- 
doned by the tillers to join the armies of destruction. • 
Who will reap the crops and prepare the food needed by 
every family in the land, to say nothing of the armies? 
Already old men, women, and school children are or- 
dered to the fields to reap the crops. But what can in- 
experience and weakness accomplish? . . . 

Such were the sights that greeted our eyes as we 
gathered at Constance when the crisis was reaching its 
climax, and that we experienced as we fled on the last 
train that left Constance for Cologne. At every station 
were hundreds seeking in vain for passage. Soldiers 
everywhere dominated. Several refugees who took our 
train told of brutal scenes of murder and bloodshed 
which they had just witnessed on railway platforms 
when suspects protested or resented arrest. In all prob- 
ability it will never be known how many were killed 
even without the formality of a court-martial in the 
days preceding the declaration of war. . . . 

... On the eventful day in which England de- 
clared war on Germany and Germans attacked Liege, 
our conference held its one and closing session in Lou- 
don. It filled our hearts with anguish to think that 
thousands of troops we had seen hurrying to the front 
had been killed and wounded in that treacherous attack 
on neutral Belgium. By that deed, and what Sir Ed- 
ward Grey described as Germany's "infamous proposal" 
in regard to France, Germany made hesitant England 
her bitter foe. 

While the preachers of peace may seem to the world 
to have accomplished nothing and the peace conference 
to have been a monstrous fiasco, never before has the 
need of machinery for maintaining peace been so evi- 
dent, and the incalculable disaster that has overtaken 
Europe will prove a mighty and drastic lesson, enforc- 
ing, as words never can, the eternal principles pro- 
claimed by the preachers of peace. Disarmament has 
begun on a mighty scale. The nations will soon be 
calling for peace. This frightful war can hardly fail 
to advance the peace cause by a hundred years or more. 
The fallacies of "peace through readiness for war" and- 
"peace preserved by armaments" have exploded with 
disastrous effects. 



Personal Observations at the Opening 
of the War. 

By Louis P. Lochner. 

The observations on the first days of the terrible 
European war which follow are compiled from my 
diary of the eventful days that preceded my escape to 
America on a French liner. Let the reader remember 
that the conditions which I here attempt to depict were 
no doubt paralleled, and in many cases intensified, in 
Germany, England, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
and Austria, where American travelers were caught 
just as unexpectedly as we. 

It was on July 31 that our steamer, the "Philadel- 
phia," put. in at Cherbourg. We had been informed 
by wireless of Austria's ultimatum to Servia, but 
thought that this flurry would soon pass over. Imagine 



my surprise when my steward handed me a letter from 
a friend, an officer in the German army with excellent 
connections at Berlin, containing the following : 

"While I am heartily glad to learn of your coming, I can- 
not yet say whether or not you will find me at home. We 
are on the eve of either an European military movement 
(Waffengang) or a totally foul peace. In Russia and France 
strong revolutionary currents; in England virtually a civil 
war, our chances against the Slavs and the French are not 
bad." 

After some uncomplimentary references to the "Ser- 
vian assassins," the "proud Parisians," and the "over- 
bearing Eussians," the letter continues: 

"For every hundred of German boys who, in the event of 
war today, will have to leave their lives pro gloria et 
patria, we shall, as conditions in Europe now are, have to 
sacrifice a thousand in the not far distant future — in other 
words, if peace, a foul peace such as the present, is to con- 
tinue. For this reason people here are saying, 'For God's 
sake, let us have no more of this disgraceful yielding that 
was so foreign to Germans under the leadership of Bis- 
marck.' " 

The letter concludes with the admission that Eng- 
land may not want to join in the general fray, inas- 
much as she may not consider this moment the psycho- 
logical one for the "continentale Generalabrechnung" 
(the general balancing of accounts on the continent), 
but insists that Germany, Austria, and Italy will fight 
side by side. 

I add no further comment to this letter than that it 
was dated July 28, before war had been declared be- 
tween Austria and Servia. 

This was the first intimation we had of the impend- 
ing calamity, and yet the very thought of it seemed too 
stupendous for earnest consideration. I remembered 
that the author of the letter had spoken of this same 
"Generalabrechnung" in 1911, during the Morocco 
crisis. But the fact that at that time Germany had 
seen the folly of launching a European war gave me 
hopes that it was nothing more than the enthusiastic: 
talk of one who has repeatedly assured me that no 
death would be more welcome to him than that on the 
field of battle in the service of his country. 

Aside from this letter, there were no indications at' 
Cherbourg of the cataclysm that was soon to engulf 
Europe. We read of the financial panic at Paris, Ber- 
lin, and London as a result of the Austro-Servian war, 
but saw in it merely another illustration of the inter- 
nationality of the world today, and felt confident that 
this panic would induce the great powers to bring 
Austria and Servia to terms. Everybody in our ship's 
company, therefore, cheerfully boarded the special train 
for Paris. Even the reported scarcity of gold in Paris 
worried but few. 

It was at the offices of the American Express Com- 
pany early on the morning of August 1 that* our eyes 
were fully opened to the world situation in which we 
found ourselves. Hundreds of Americans were stand- 
ing in line, many women in tears, many a man near 
fainting from lack of food, for wherever he went the 
restaurateur refused to accept paper money in payment 
of accounts. Others were almost in hysterics because 
-of their failure to secure return ocean passage, the 
liners of most companies having been canceled for the 
next ten days, pending further developments in the 
international situation. Among these were many 
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school teachers who were at the end of their resources. 
The American Express Company was equal to the 
emergency, and supplied its clients with English gold 
(French gold was quite out of the question). 

We now made the round of the various steamship 
companies. Everywhere the same panic; everywhere 
a mad scramble for return passage; everywhere disap- 
pointment written on the faces of those whose letters 
of credit for the moment were worthless, or whose 
travelers' checks had brought them only French script 
in return. 

Thence to the cable office, where again we had to 
stand in line while our compatriots were wiring their 
bankers of their distress. Some got no further than 
the composition of their messages: when it came to 
paying, the fattest of letters of credit availed them 
nothing on that memorable Saturday, as the operator 
in charge had instructions to accept coin only. 

In the afternoon a simple, short message, written 
by hand on an unpretentious sheet of paper, greeted 
our eyes from every public building: "General Mobili- 
zation Orders. First day of mobilization, Sunday, Au- 
gust 2." In the words of the correspondent of a Lon- 
don daily : "That was all. There was something deeply 
moving, alike in the dry official terseness of the text 
and the amateurishness of the scratched piece of paper, 
with the rough handwriting on it. In the crowd gath- 
ered around not a sign of even excitement, let alone 
fear or reluctancy." Indeed, the comment of one Pa- 
risian to another was usually summed up in these 
words, "Ca y est." 

What did this order of mobilization mean? A few 
pictures will perhaps best illustrate. Here was a baker 
in his white apron, placing steaming cakes upon the 
counter of his little shop : a military officer says a few 
words to him; he drops his work then and there and 
jumps into a cab, homeward bound, for tomorrow he 
must join his colors. In the restaurant the gargon 
whispers to me, "You are my last customer; in twenty 
minutes I must join my regiment." At the pension 1 
witness a touching scene : the proprietor and two strap- 
ping young nephews take leave from my genial hostess. 
"Vive la patrie" I hear her say, though tears choke her 
voice. I feel like an intruder upon this intimate scene, 
and beat a quick retreat to the street. As I stroll 
along the boulevards, otherwise so brilliant with cafes 
and restaurants, one closed shutter after another bears 
this inscription, "Mr. X. having been called to his colors, 
this cafe will be closed until further notice. The pro- 
prietor is a Frenchman. He appeals to the public 
spirit of his compatriots not to commit depredations 
upon his property while he is serving his country." 

Next I encounter a fellow- American, evidently a 
man of means, puffing and panting as he carries heavy' 
suit cases. Why? All auto taxis have been requi- 
sitioned by the government, and even the horse-drawn 
conveyances are hired out first to soldiers whom their 
wives, relatives, or sweethearts are accompanying to 
the statioH. What a splendid aggregation of men in 
the prime of life there was assembled at the railway 
station ! "Born to be food for powder" — these words 
of the historian keep running through my mind. And 
what touching scenes of farewell that no pen can de- 
scribe! And meanwhile this same mobilization is 
going on in half a dozen other European countries! 



Nobody really knows why; nobody among the rank 
and file of humanity, as far as I can make out, desires 
the war. 

For the foreigners in Paris this general mobilization, 
followed as it was by the declaration of martial law, 
meant one of two things: either they must leave the 
city within twenty-four hours, a physical impossibility 
for all but a small fraction, as all trains were requi- 
sitioned for moving the troops to the front; or they 
must within three days obtain a permis de sejour (per- 
mit to stay), the obtaining of which involved, first of 
all, the necessity of securing a certificate from the 
consul in case one possessed, no passport. 

We presented ourselves at the American consulate on 
Sunday morning, August 2, the first day of mobiliza- 
tion. The previous day's experiences had made me so 
callous to the inconvenience of standing in line for 
hours that I was little surprised to find the consul's 
three office rooms jammed full of Americans. Space 
does not permit a detailed rehearsal of the numerous 
experiences in crossing the frontier that came to my 
ear — experiences both humorous and tragic, involving 
every imaginable form of discomfort and in many cases 
the loss of valuable baggage. 

The consular papers secured, there were no further 
formalities to be attended to until Monday. We there- 
fore took to the boulevards to observe Parisian life. 
There was tremendous applause every time a French 
officer passed by, or when a detachment of cavalry gal- 
loped along, or when some patriotic chauffeur, with the 
tricolor fluttering in the breeze, sped by. On the 
whole, however, it must be said that Paris was fully 
awake to the appalling prospect of an international 
war, and that there was every hope expressed, by the 
press and in the utterances of those in authority, that 
war might yet be averted. We even witnessed the re- 
markably daring feat of a group of men carrying the 
combined flags of France, Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Belgium, and England, interwoven with striking mot- 
toes of international brotherhood, through the streets — 
a demonstration that in America would perhaps have 
led to a riot on the part of strong nationalists and over- 
zealous "patriots." 

There followed an evening of excesses. To the credit 
of the Parisian police be it said that there was only one 
evening of it, and that from the very next night on all 
citizens were ordered off the streets by 8 o'clock. Fren- 
zied crowds of young men thronged the streets, singing 
the "Marseillaise" and madly waving the national flag. 
Suddenly some one pointed out a German crockery 
store, and the mob surged into the premises and demol- 
ished everything. This gave the signal for an orgy of 
wanton demoralization of everything that seemed to be 
German, and the next day's papers contained a list of 
over a dozen prominent establishments that had been 
wrecked. 

Such acts of an irresponsible mob were not re- 
stricted to Paris — witness the attack on the British 
embassy at Berlin and the havoc wrought with certain 
German shops in London. 

I now come to the last — the third — day of our "week- 
end excursion to Paris." We learned that the French 
line had unexpectedly booked its magnificent steamer 
"France" to sail from Havre on Tuesday, August 4, 
and that there were several second-cabin places left. 
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We reached the offices of the company soon after open- 
ing, but already there was a long line of prospective 
passengers in the establishment. Again several hours 
of waiting; but we were rewarded for our efforts by 
securing the coveted ticket. As we afterward learned., 
many a compatriot considered himself fortunate to 
have secured steerage passage. 

The railway office was our next objective. A long 
line greeted us there, but a deliberate policy of .watch- 
ful waiting finally was rewarded by our obtaining a 
third-class ticket on a military train that was to leave 
for .Havre at 3 o'clock the next morning. We were 
given the comforting advice that it might be well to 
encamp in the station early in the evening, to avoid the 
rush! 

It was one thing to secure a railway ticket; it was 
another to obtain the necessary papers for leaving the 
city demanded by the military authorities. In the con- 
fusion in which the city found itself, we were directed 
to every conceivable police office except the right one, 
and only the sixth attempt brought us within the au- 
gust presence of the official who was to give us the nec- 
essary documents. 

One more pleasant task was before us. The military 
orders prescribed that each railway passenger was to 
be allowed but one piece of hand baggage, and that 
trunks were shipped entirely at the owner's risk. A 
careful process of elimination, rigorously applied to our 
belongings, ensued, followed by something akin to aa 
old-fashioned German Christmas celebration showered 
upon the personnel of the hotel. It meant parting with 
many a treasured piece; but what are earthly posses- 
sions in a time like this ? 

We thought we were early when we reached the sta- 
tion at 9. We found fellow-citizens that had taken up 
their positions six hours earlier. What a motley crowd 
we were ! Here were ladies who had come to Paris for 
the express purpose of buying their finery for the com- 
ing social season. Some of them had as many as four 
party gowns on their persons, and were further encum- 
bered by costly furs that looked peculiarly misfit on a 
Parisian August night. Then there were just ordinary 
Americans, whose chief stock in trade was pocketful s 
of sandwiches, bought in anticipation of the dreary 
journey before us. 

At 2 o'clock an endless train of cattle cars backed 
into the station. This was the palatial train allotted 
to us "by military necessity." I shall never forget our 
ten-hour ride through beautiful Normandy. At every 
station soldiers got on or off, all of them in their prime 
of life, and, judging from the women and children who 
waved a fond farewell to them, for the most part men 
of family. It was heart-rending to see the bountiful 
farm lands standing heavy with grain, but the reapers 
gone. And to think of similar golden fields through- 
out the length and breadth of Europe waiting to be 
harvested, but rotting away because the women, chil- 
dren, and old men were not equal to the task! The 
scene became especially pathetic when we saw here and 
there baby carriages in the midst of a wheat field, the 
children amusing themselves as best they could while the 
mothers were engaged in an endeavor to save what little 
they could of the harvest. 

At Rouen the vast factories stood still. Wherever 
otherwise there had been signs of activity, both com- 



mercial and industrial, there was now stagnation. 
Every railroad station, every bridge, every tunnel, was 
guarded by men who had exchanged the peasant garb 
for the military uniform, and who were parading their 
guns instead of gathering the harvest or pursuing their 
business. The stations were deserted except by a dozen 
or so of soldiers who lay huddled together on thin 
layers of straw. 

Ten hours later we emerged from our cattle cars at 
our destination, Havre. Here we saw another side of 
the terrible effects of mobilization: the whole mercan- 
tile fleet of the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 
which was otherwise at its busiest with tourists at this 
time of the year, lay idle. Six magnificent ocean liners 
were anchored in our immediate vicinity in the harbor. 
One can only conjecture at the loss, amounting to many 
millions, that is being sustained by the various British, 
German, Belgian, French, Dutch, and other lines as a 
result of the war. 

We were to sail on August 4, but on August 3 came 
the declaration of war by Germany upon France. From 
now on France appeared to be united. Even the So- 
cialists fell in line, and their leaders explained their 
position : they were as anxious as ever for the mainte- 
nance of peace, but before peace could be ushered in 
militarism and autocracy must be crushed. German 
imperialism, they declared, is the greatest foe of peace; 
to crush it no sacrifice is too large. Out of the war 
of 1870, they said, sprang the French Republic; from 
the war of 1914 will arise the Republic o! Germany ! 
Therefore to arms ! In a later editorial, the publisher 
of the Havre Socialist organ asks the French soldiers 
to learn the German phrase, "Es lebe die Republik," 
and to use it as their slogan, so that the Germans may 
know that it is not the people of Germany upon whom 
the war is being waged, but German imperialism. 

The turn which events took postponed our sailing 
for ten days. Anxious days though they were, they 
also afforded us an opportunity to go down into the 
city daily and to see further evidences of the total 
demoralization of industry and commerce. Havre had 
become a city of women, children, and old men — all the 
virile manhood had gone to the front. On the street 
cars the wives of conductors, who had joined their 
colors, collected the fares. 

The most exciting event was the landing of thou- 
sands of British troops. What a splendid, blemishless, 
physically perfect lot they were, each transport bring- 
ing so many additional thousand men and horses! 
"Food for powder" — the phrase haunts me. 

But the hour of release finally came, and no passen- 
ger will forget the scenes of exultation that ensued 
when, on August 13, a telegram from the Minister of 
Marine arrived permitting the ship to leave the follow- 
ing noon! And a happier company there never was 
than ours when, at the appointed hour, we weighed 
anchor and left behind us what seems merely to have 
been a horrible dream, but what in reality is the foulest 
blot upon Christian civilization. Who will now dare 
say that the pacifist is wrong when he contends that 
armaments are irritants, and that "armed peace" is the 
linking of two diametrically opposite terms? Were 
the occasion not such a terrible one, the pacifist might 
almost be tempted to say, "I told you so," 



